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may fairly be said that Private Bill Committees of
the Lords will compare very favourably in authority
and impartiality with those of the Commons. The
peers who sit on the Committees are as a rule men
of large practical experience and sound legal and
administrative training; and it is understood that,
on the whole, these tribunals command the con-
fidence of the financial and business community.
Outside the Cabinet there are few individuals more
powerful than the Lord Chairman of Committees,
who can sometimes, by a stroke of the pen, effect
alterations in the Standing Orders relating to Private
Bill procedure, which may be of much more real
and far-reaching importance than many an Act of
Parliament that has filled the newspapers for weeks.
The burden of private bills is increasing; and the
work could not be got through at all if it were left
to the unaided energies of the House of Commons.

Moreover, if the Upper House no longer controls
the Administration, it can still criticise it. As a
ventilating chamber it might, if its members pleased,
almost supersede the House of Commons. That
Assembly is so fettered by its rules, so overwhelmed
by the quantity of its business, and it is held so
* tightly in the grasp of the party system, that free
discussion is always difficult, and sometimes impos-
sible. But in the House of Lords, which ha? an
elastic code of procedure, which conducts its debate
in an easy, informal fashion, uncoerced by the
Ministry or even by the Chair,* there is no diffi-

*The Lord Chancellor is ess-offioio Chairman of the House of
Lords, but he has no authority to rule a speaker out of order,
and no more right than any other Peer to call attention to
imUrancies,